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THE MONTH. 

THE ELECTION of 1888 has been marked in this 
State by the number of civil service reformers 
among the candidates for office. Mr. Lodge, who 
endeavored to extend the national law in the last 
Congress, is among these. Also Mr. Quincy, who 
has been a steady adherent of the reform in the 
State House. Mr. Higginson, Mr. Andrew, Mr. 
Burnett, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Everett are all advo- 
cates of the reform. On the other side must be 
placed Mr. Banks, who refused to answer the letter 
addressed to him by the Cambridge association; and 
Governor Ames, who signed the soldiers’ exemp- 
tion bill. 

By THE amendments to the Civil Service Laws of 
the Commonwealth, which are printed in another 
column, laborers and mechanics of other cities than 
Boston are brought under the same rwles in all sub- 
stantial respects as Boston mechanics and laborers, 
provided such cities will appropriate funds for the 
enforcement of the rules. Cambridge is the only 
city"which has made the necessary appropriation so 
far, and as yet no other city has given any signs of 
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intending to follow her example. Citizens of these 
other municipalities should remember that after the 
Ist of next January, when these amendments go 
into operation, it lies in the power of their respective 
governments to give them a labor force selected upon 
just and equitable principles, and to free them from 
the disgrace of having city work doled out as the 
reward for partisan service. 


Ir 1s a pleasure to state that Mr. Oberly’s dp- 
pointment as Indian Commissioner is received as 
favorably by the Indian Rights Association as by 
reformers generally. Mr. Oberly has signified his 
willingness to co-operate with the Association in his 
work. While Mr. Oberly was the Superintendent 
of Indian Schools, his efforts were, to a great degree, 
rendered futile by the heads of the Indian Bureau, 
who controlled him to such a degree that he was 
able to accomplish very little good. Mr. Riley, his 
successor, was hampered in a similar manner, and 
left the service in disgust. While the Association 
has been justly severe upon Indian Commissioner 
Atkins and his assistant, Upshaw, it has never in- 
cluded Secretary Vilas in its censure. Indeed, the 
Association has been treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy and fairness by the Secretary, and all sugges- 
tions concerning the welfare of the Indians sub- 
mitted to him by the secretary of the Association 
have received prompt and satisfactory attention. 


IN THE analysis given elsewhere of that portion 
of Senator Hale’s report upon the operation of the 
Civil Service Laws under the present administration 
which relates to New York, it may seem that too 
much weight is given to the fact that much of it 
rests upon the testimony of discharged employees, 
and must therefore be received with doubt. It is 
true that this is the natural evidence, and that it 
would be almost impossible to get evidence of 
breaches of the law from those who are in the 
service and very possibly profiting by its breaches. 
But this points to the difficulty of getting evidence 
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rather than to the wisdom of believing the evi- 
dence of men who may have been discharged for 
cause and burn for revenge. Where the evidence 
of discharged employees is corroborated in certain 
particulars, as is often the case in the present report, 
by the evidence of their superiors or the evidence of 
men still in service, it is but fair to suppose their 
statements are accurate in other particulars not 
corroborated. 

AN INVESTIGATION like this, summed up by a ma- 
jority and a minority report, the first of which is 
prepared by a partisan Republican and the second 
by an avowed spoilsman, is not, in our opinion, as 
valuable a document to bring out the truth as a non- 
partisan report made by citizens who simply have 
the observance of the Civil Service Laws at heart. 
Reports of the latter kind have been made by 
Civil Service Reform Associations in Maryland and 
Indiana; and the evidence they produce of their 
allegations is to our mind incomparably more con- 
vincing than that produced either by Senator Hale 
or Senator Blackburn to sustain their general state- 
ments in the Senate report. Still, the report is 
useful in exciting public attention in regard to the 
observance by the present administration of the Civil 
Service Laws; and we are very glad that it was 
ordered. It is but just to add that, in our opinion, 
the majority of the committee have succeeded in 
proving grave breaches of the laws in New York, 
where it had been supposed by reformers generally 
that the laws were in all substantial respects .faith- 
fully carried out. 





REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE UPON 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


This report begins with a recital of Sections 11 and 14 
of the “Act to regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States, approved Jan. 16, 1883.” The substance 
of these sections is: Sect. 11, That no one in the federal 
government shall, “directly or indirectly,” solicit or re- 
ceive or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or re- 
ceiving any money or contribution for any political pur- 
poses from any person employed in the service of the 
United States; Sect. 14, That no person employed in 
the service of the United States shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, give or hand over to any member of the federal 
government any gift or contribution of value for any polit- 
ical purpose. 

The first section is intended to prevent soliciting of 
contributions from employees ; the second, the giving by 
employees. 

Next follows President Cleveland’s letter to heads of 
departments, which is in substance briefly that employees 
under the federal government must not interfere with 
their duty and time as employees by political activity; 
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second, that their activity in hours of leisure must not be 
such that it is felt “in the manipulation of political primary 
meetings and nominating conventions.” Mr. Oberly’s in- 
terpretation of Sections 11 and 14, supra, in a letter to 
the Illinois Democratic Association, is then given, which 
is to the effect that employees under the federal govern- 
ment, who aré organized for political purposes, and who, 
by initiation fees, dues, and contributions, defray the ex- 
penses of such organizations, are violating the above 
sections (11 and 14) of the Civil Service Att. 

The committee consisted of Senators Hale, Manderson, 
Chace, Spooner, Blackburn, Daniel, and Blodgett. The 
task they undertook was to see whether the above sections 
(11 and 14) of the Civil Service Act, the orders given by 
the President’s letter, and the interpretation put upon 
the sections (11 and 14) had been violated under the 
present administration. The investigations of the com- 
mittee were confined to the States of New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Maryland, and Indiana; and, in the report, the 
testimony taken is arranged according to the States and 
in the order named. It is deemed advisable to give the 
report upon New York and Pennsylvania in full, and 
to omit the testimony relating to Maryland and Indiana 
altogether; for, while the evidence relating to the two 
former States is largely new to us, much of that relating 
to the latter States has already been published in the 
RecorpD, and, besides, there is a unanimity of belief 
among all civil service reformers that these two States 
have practically been delivered over to spoilsmen. And, 
as the Recorp believes this judgment to be the true 
one, it is useless to repeat the facts upon which the judg- 
ment is based. Whether the spoils system has ruled in 
New York and Pennsylvania, however, is something 
which civil service reformers have been unable to deter- 
mine; and this report is useful in giving them a basis 
upon which to reach the solution of that question. As 
it is our plan to criticise the evidence after each head 
under which it is arranged, want of space will prevent 
printing and analyzing more than the report upon New 
York in this number ; but it is proposed to do the same 
with the report upon Pennsylvania in the number ensuing. 
By that time, an official copy of the minority report sub- 
mitted by Senator Blackburn should be at hand, and it 
ought to be of use as a criticism upon Senator Hale’s 
majority report ; but it is to be feared that this minority 
report, instead of occupying its legitimate place of limiting 
and criticising the majority report upon civil service re- 
form grounds, is, in accordance with Senator Blackburn’s 
opinions of the merit system as lately pronounced in New 
York, a mixture of derision of its provisions and an 
arraignment of previous Republican lapses from it. And, 
of course, whether or not the system is a good one, and 
whether or not previous administrations were faithful to 
it, is not pertinent to the inquiry whether or not the 
present administration has been faithful to it. It is un- 
fortunate for the President that so pronounced a spoils- 
man should have had the preparation of the minority 
report. 

Before proceeding further with the evidence, it will be 














conducive to perspicacity to make several observations 
upon the two sections (11 and 14) given above. It will 
be noticed that the penalty for giving and the penalty for 
receiving political contributions is confined in both cases 
to transactions between persons in the federal government. 
A federal officer might make an assessment on a State em- 
ployee without breaking the law, and a federal employee 
might make a contribution to a State officer or to the chair- 
man of a political committee which contained no federal 
officers. The law is intended to prevent the transfer of 
money for political purposes from one federal officer to 
another. This is its narrow scope. The provision that 
this shall not be done indirectly any more than directly 
does not enlarge its scope, but only prevents escape from 
it by subterfuge. The reason why the law is confined to 
the transfer of money between federal officers is clear. 
No one but a federal officer has the power to dismiss a 
federal employee. It is between them that the power of 
tyranny exists. in the federal service. This is the logic 
of the situation, and the law is wide enough to cover it. 
But the spoils system has been in existence many years. 
Politicians in office have learned to think they have a 
right to assess, and public employees have learned to 
think their superiors require assessment. Hence it 
would be a matter of expectation that attempts should be 
made to evade the law against assessments on the one 
side and a ready acquiescence in its evasion on the other ; 
and it looks as if the greater part of the successful eva- 
sions were of the spirit of the law, not of the law itself. 
An illustration will bring out the meaning of this state- 
ment. A politician supposed to have great influence in 
his party is made chairman of a committee. He holds 
no federal office. Either by circular or by cleverly chosen 
agents, he makes demand upon federal employees for a 
percentage of their salaries. In attaining his object, he 
is greatly assisted by the terrorism inherited from the 
old spoils system, the employees believing that the poli- 
tician would not have made the request unless he had 
power to persuade their superior to turn them out if they 
fail to pay ; and the politician, relying on just this belief, 
gets his assessment, even if the superior of the employees 
is passive or opposed to the whole system. So fearful 
are some of the employees of losing their places unless 
they contribute to party purposes that a word will make 
them give over the money which they may bitterly need ; 
and the more they need the money, the more timid are 
they in resisting a political tax. Such men need to be 
protected against their own weakness or cowardice. This 
is not done by the law as it stands. It might possibly be 
done by making it a misdemeanor attended with loss of 
place for any federal employee to contribute any money 
to any one for political purposes. But, besides the ob- 
jection of punishing the person injured rather than the 
aggressor, it is doubtful whether it would be effective, 
since it would tend to the employee an interest in secrecy 
for fear of penalty if assessed, and the recipient of the 
assessment would hardly turn informer against the giver. 
A law prohibiting any person whatsoever from receiving 
contributions from federal officers would be better, but 
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what right the federal government would have to pass 
such a law relating to persons not in its employ it is hard 
to see, Furthermore, it is doubtful whether the country 
would be ready to curtail the individual rights of federal 
employees to such an extent as to prohibit them from 
making any kind of contributions for political purposes. 
The present hope, then, is not in a change of law, but 
that a change of sentiment will make the present law 
effective. Gradually, the employee will find that political 
henchmen have not the power to procure removals they 
profess to have; and, gradually, heads of offices will be 
bolder in antagonizing the efforts of low politicians to 
frighten employees into contributions. Already, assess- 
ments are not a matter of course as they were. The real 
power to levy them has been destroyed, and it is only a 
question of time for the employees to realize this. 

The President’s order to officers of the federal govern- 
ment not to be /0o active in political action evidently does 
not go far enough. It should order that officials should 
take no part in party organization further than to cast 
a vote at primaries and caucuses. This clear line must 
be drawn to make the rule at all effective. To try to 
draw a line between activity and partisan activity is im- 
possible. It will give rise in each case of accusation of 
partisanship to interminable controversy and conflicting 
evidence. It is true that to prevent all active participa- 
tion in party action other than voting is to curtail indi- 
vidual freedom, but so much would be gained for the 
public by such curtailment that the individual rights of 
the office-holder should give way. 

The defects in the present law and rules against 
political assessments upon office-holders and against the 
participation of office-holders in “ party activity to an ob- 
noxious degree” have been pointed out in order that the 
reader, when considering the evidence below, can dis- 
tinguish between real breaches of the civil service laws 
and apparent breaches. 





CIVIL SERVICE IN NEW YORK. 
POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


Section 14 of the Civil Service Act forbids all persons in 
the service of the United States to give to or receive from any 
other person in such service money or other valuable thing for 
any political object whatever, and section 15 constitutes a vio- 
lation of this prohibition a misdemeanor. 

President Cleveland, in his letter of acceptance in 1884, on 
“ political assessments ” says : — 


“The people pay the wages of the public employees, and 
they are entitled to the fair and honest work which the money 
thus paid should command. It is the duty of those intrusted 
with the management of these affairs to see that such public 
service is forthcoming. The selection and retention of subor- 
dinates in government employment should depend upon their 
ascertained fitness and the value of their work; and they 
should be neither expected nor allowed to do questionable 
party service. The interests of the people will be better pro- 
tected. The estimate of public labor and duty will be im- 
mensely improved. Public employment will be open to all 
who demonstrate their fitness to enter it. The unseemly 
scramble for place under the government, with the consequent 
importunity which imbitters official life, will cease; and the 
public departments will not be filled with those who conceive 
it to be their first duty to aid the party to which they owe their 
places, instead of rendering patient and honest return to the 


people.” 
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That the practice of levying assessments, under the name 
of “contributions” or “subscriptions,” has been maintained, 
was proven by conclusive and practically undisputed testimony. 

The following is a summary of the most salient features of 
the testimony on this subject. 


“WIDOW M’GINNESS’S PIG RAFFLE.” 


The witness K. K. Blauvelt testified (pp. 13, 16) that in 
October, 1885, at which time witness was an inspector of cus- 
toms, a raffle was organized among the inspectors and other 
employees of the surveyor’s department for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for the Democratic State Committee for the benefit 
of Governor Hill’s campaign, The object of the raffle was dis- 
tinctly understood to be political; and the raffle, which was 
popularly known as “ The Widow McGinness’s Pig Raffle,” 
was held at No. 40 Whitehall Street, in Parkinson’s saloon. 
It was suggested to the witness by John M. Wyatt, then super- 
intendent of the barge office, that he had better subscribe to 
the raffle, and that he understood that a considerable sum was 
realized therefrom, varying from $500 to $2,500. 

The witness Naaman Davis testified (pp. 19, 20) that, while 
he was inspector of customs, he was asked by one Samuel 
Giberson, also an inspector, to subscribe to the pig raffle, 
which he was told was gotten up by Whalen, then captain of 
the night inspectors, for political purposes. The witness sub- 
scribed 50 cents. 

The witness Charles F. Bowers (pp. 28, 29, 32), also an in- 
spector, testified that he had been asked by one Van Riper, 
an inspector, to subscribe to the raffle, and that he had sub- 
scribed $20 as a contribution to the Democratic campaign 
fund; that he paid this sum to Joseph Murray, a brother-in-law 
of John M. Wyatt, Murray not being at that time in the ser- 
vice, but having been subsequently appointed. The witness 
further testified that the amount raised by the raffle was from 
$2,000 to $2,500. 

The witness Charles A. Bloomfield, formerly an inspector, 
testified that in October, 1885, he paid one Joseph Overfield, 
then om po! surveyor, the sum of $20 as a political contribu- 
tion, and a like sum as the contribution of Frederick S. Jack- 
son, also an inspector : — 

“It was in this manner: On the last day of October, 1885, 
-when I drew my pay and was walking down to the barge office 
to get the mail and then went into Mr. Overfield’s room, the 
deputy surveyor, I said to Mr. Overfield, ‘I understand there 
is a collection being taken up.’ He said, ‘Yes.’ I said, ‘How 
much is it?’ He said, ‘$20 for inspectors, and I am givin 
25. Said I, ‘Does the surveyor know of this?’ He said, 
‘Yes: it is done at his suggestion and with his approval.’ ” 

Hans S. Beattie was the surveyor at the time this conversa- 
tion took place. 

The witness Joseph Overfield, formerly deputy surveyor, 
and now deputy collector of internal revenue of the first dis- 


trict of New York, testified (pp. 37, 38) that the Widow McGin- 


ness’s pig raffle was held as above stated. The witness further 
testified that after the raffle had taken place, and the money 
had been raised, he went to the Hoffman House to call on 
Governor Hill; that Mr. Wyatt, above referred to, accom- 
panied him, and stated that he had $1,000, the proceeds of the 
pig raffle, and wished the witness to ask the governor where 
the money should be placed to do the most . The witness 
asked this question, and the governor replied, “ Of course the 
campaign committee,” meaning the Democratic State com- 
mittee. The money was then paid to Mr. Ridgway and Mr. 
Parker, now Judge Parker, of that committee. 


(If this raffle took place, it was a clear breach of the 
Civil Service Law, because it was carried on by federal 
officers among federal employees, and therefore consti- 
tuted an indirect transfer between them of money for 
political purposes. But the payment of the money to 
Governor Hill or the Democratic State committee is out- 
side of the law, as the act was not between federal officers. 
The proof of the above rests on the testimony of five 
witnesses, all but one of whom are discharged employees. 
This one Overfield was a recipient of money, and there- 
fore his testimony is a confession of misdemeanor. 
Further on, it appears that Surveyor Beattie himself ac- 
knowledges that he knew of the raffle, and his words in 
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this connection disclose his approval of political contribu- 
tions.— Ep. Rec.) 


The witness Frank Page, formerly an inspector, testified 
(p. 71) that in November, 1887, he was called upon to make a 
political contribution, and was given to understand that he 
must “pay or quit”; that there was a similar understanding 
— the other inspectors, who, with the witness, were as- 
signed to duty at Castle Garden; and that the inspectors John 
Kane, Howard D. Woodfield, M. W. Walker, and: Fred. Lin- 
ders each subscribed $15 to the Democratic State committee. 
The witness produced the following receipt : — 


“ NEw YorK, Nov. 3, 1887. 
“ Received from Frank Page, $15, contribution to the New 
York Democratic State committee. 
“C. R. DE FREERE, Clerk.” 


This receipt is proof that contributions are still made, 
but does not disclose contribution from federal officer to 
federal officer. The personal evidence of Page cannot be 
given full weight, as he is a discharged employee. 


The receipts were printed forms filled in with name and 
amount. 

The witness John E. Rogers, now an assistant weigher, tes- 
tified (p. 128) that, during the past three years, and while in the 
service of the United Seated, he had contributed for politi- 
cal purposes, and had collected assessments from Assistant 
Weighers Creamer, Madden, Skidmore, and others, in sums of 
$10 or $15 apiece; that he had given receipts therefor, and 
had paid the money to one Boylan, assistant secretary of the 
poe 4 Democracy Association in the thirteenth assembly 

istrict. 

The witness Edward Jardine, a chief weigher now in the 
service, testified (p. 162) that he could not undertake to say 
whether the men under him made contributions or not, adding : 
“] imagine that they have done so. If they did not, they were 
very foolish, that is all.” 


Rogers’s testimony is a confession of misdemeanor by 
him. Jardine discloses contemptuous disbelief of the 
reform ; and, as he is a superior, this, together with Sur- 
veyor Beattie’s hostility, must in itself incline the reader 
to believe the truth of the above testimony. 


The witness Hans S. Beattie, surveyor in charge of all in- 
spectors and weighers, testified (p. 210) that he had heard of 
the Widow McGinness’s pig raffle, and said,— 


“I have no doubt whatever, although I personally do not 
know it, that these men all through the force, both Democrats 
and Republicans, during the last campaign contributed more 
or less of their means.” 


And. that, when told by John M. Wyatt, the organizer of the 
pig raffle, that he had raised some money for the Democratic 
party (p. 215), he said: — 


“I have no exception to take to that. If you are a Democrat, 
mec ought to be commended for having raised money for the 
emocratic party.” 


POLITICAL DISCRIMINATION. 


For the purpose of preventing political discrimination in the 
making of appointments, civil service rule 7 provides that no 
uestion shall be so framed as to elicit information concerning 
the political opinions or affiliations of a competitor; that no 
discrimination shall be made on account of such opinions; and 
that any appointing or nominating officer who shall attempt to 
ascertain the political opinions of any eligible shall be dis- 
missed from office. 
Section 2, subdivision 5, of the Civil Service Act, provides : — 


“That no person in the public service is for that reason 
under any obligations to contribute to any political fund, or to 
render any political service, and that he will not be removed or 
otherwise prejudiced by refusing to do so.” 


The evidence discloses gross violations of both of these pro- 
visions, and shows that a systematic effort has been made by 
one at least of the New York custom-house officials to convert 
his department into a political machine. 











But the manner in which the law has been evaded and vio- 
ae is best shown by the following quotations from this tes- 
mony : — 


The witness John O. Conway, testified Fs %& 12 
that, while his name was upon the eligible 1 tos ap TW Bee 
as an inspector, he held several conversations with Depu 
Collector John A. Mason, secretary of the civil service board, 
who told witness several times that if he could procure letters 
from men of influence, influential men, that it would be better 
for him; that the witness asked what kind of letters were 
meant,— letters from politicians? and that Mason replied let- 
ters from men of influence. Also, that Davis, clerk of the 
civil service board, asked the witness if he belonged to rd 
organization ; that it would be better for him to join one,as he 
would then have his organization to back him. Deputy Col- 
lector Charles Davis also informed witness that Mr. Murtha, 
of Brooklyn, a prominent Democratic politician, had control of 
the Brooklyn patronage; that the witness called on Dr. Ford, 
also a Democratic politician, told him that he desired to join a 
ward association, and wished a letter of recommendation. Dr. 
Ford gave the witness a letter, vouching for the witness’s 

litical sentiments, which the witness took to Murtha, who 
indorsed it. The witness delivered the letter to Davis, clerk 
of the civil service board, who said that it was all right; that 
he would give it to Surveyor Beattie. 

The witness, when questioned by Surveyor Beattie, was 
asked whom he had voted for, and replied, “ George B. McClel- 
lan.” In subsequent conversations with Surveyor Beattie, the 
surveyor also referred to the necessity of having letters from 
men of influence. After Murtha’s indorsement, the witness 
was appointed an inspector. The witness Joseph Overfield 
testified (pp. 35-39) that he had been removed from the office 
of deputy surveyor at the instance of Surveyor Beattie; that 
Beattie stated of the witness, “ The only fault I have to find with 
Overfield is that he does not make enough removals”; that 
this statement was made by Surveyor Beattie in the presence 
of McLaughlin and Murtha, prominent Democratic politicians, 
who went to see the surveyor on behalf of witness; that 
Beattie did not directly complain of the witness for not remov- 
ing more Republicans and appointing more Democrats, but 
that the witness understood such to be his feeling. 

The witness Barney Fagan testified (p. 61) that Deputy Col- 
lector Davis had Sedaced im to resign from a political com- 
mittee adversely disposed to Davis by promises that he would 
get the witness a job in the custom-house; that the witness 
withdrew from the committee on the strength of such promise, 
expecting to obtain such position. 

The witness Francis E. Clark testified (p. 64) that he had 
had a conversation with Surveyor Beattie, in which Beattie 
said to him: — 


“You have been here two years too long. We do not want 
such men as you [the witness being a Republican]. We want 
these places for our friends, and I propose to have them. You 
can go and tell the rest of them so.” 


The witness Frank Page, an inspector, testified (p. 72) that he 
had been in charge of Castle Garden for three years as third 
officer, and that during that time there was never a Republican 
appointed there; that all the new appointees were Democrats, 
and that there were about one hundred and sixty of them. 


(The testimony of Overfield is the most important, as 
he still holds office under the government. The testi- 
mony of the other witnesses, who are either discharged 
employees or unsuccessful applicants for office, cannot 
carry the same weight. According to Overfield, Surveyor 
Beattie was cunningly careful to keep from breach of the 
letter of the law when he found fault because more re- 
movals had not been made.— Ep. REc.) 


REMOVALS FROM POLITICAL MOTIVES. 


The witness, N. Davis, formerly an inspector, testified 
(pp. 18, 19, 27) that Surveyor Beattie, soon after his appoint- 
ment, assigned fifteen inspectors to duty as roundsmen; that 
it was the duty of the roundsmen to hunt for places for out- 
siders,—that is, to go after men and hunt them down; to come 
around three or four times a day and see whether the in- 
spectors were in uniform and had all their buttons on,— mean- 


ing uniform buttons; that one of these roundsmen was Will- 
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iam Penfield; that the witness called his attention on one 
occasion to a new man who was on duty, but did not have his 
uniform on, and Penfield replied, “He ain’t the kind we are 
hunting for.” He said “he was hunting for me and hunting 
for weighers; hunting for Republicans.” That these rounds- 
men were a device of Surveyor Beattie’s, and that they acted 
as spies; that he never knew a Republican to be appointed 
under this administration, and that to the best of his knowl- 
edge all appointees have been Democrats; that a large propor- 
tion of the new appointees were “political gin-mill fellows,” 
and that witness had seen several of them drunk while on 
duty; that witness had been in the service for twenty-five 
years, but that Surveyor Beattie assigned the witness to work 
in a district much more remote from home, and had imposed 
upon the witness duties so burdensome as to be almost impos- 
sible of performance, and that he was doing three men’s work 
at the time he was removed, without charges or an opportunity 
to defend himself. 

The witness Charles F. Bowers testified 
Joseph Kelly, an inspector, had been assigned to duty as a 
roundsman, objected to serving, and told Michael F. Whalen, 
y= | surveyor, that he came there to perform the duty of 
a discharging officer and not to make a place for anybody. It 
was understood to be the duty of the roundsmen to make 
places for Democrats by the expulsion of Republicans. That 
only new appointees (namely, Democrats) were appointed to 
duty as roundsmen. The witness further testified that he had 
seen a number of new appointees drunk on duty and playing 
cards in a saloon in Hoboken. 

The witness Joseph Overfield (p. 40) testified to removal of 
men on frivolous pretexts, both of them being Republicans. 

The witness Edward Hotchkiss, a store-keeper, testified (p. 
123) that there were between fifty and sixty store-keepers usu- 
ally; that about half of this number had been removed, all of 
them being Republicans; that he never knew a Republican to 
be appointed; and that the vacancies so created were filled by 
the appointment of Democrats. 

The witness John McKenzie, an inspector, testified (p. 130) 
that he had heard the roundsmen say that it was their duty to 
“bounce all the Republicans they could”; that he had heard 
of their reporting a large number of Republicans, but had 
never heard of their reporting a Democrat. 

The witness Walter B. Styles testified (p. 170) that he had 
charge of the roundsmen’s department from Feb. 1, 1887, to 
December last. The witness testified that he had heard of a 
roundsman saying that he was after scalps; that most of the 
roundsmen were new men recently appointed, and that to the 
best of his recollection there was not an old man among them, 
nor a Republican; that he understood that these roundsmen 
passed by the name of “ spotters ” or spies among the men. 

The witness Hans S. Beattie, surveyor, testified (pp. 212, 
214, 216, 217) that he had organized the force of roundsmen 
for the purpose of supervising the inspectors; that he knew 
two or three instances where roundsmen allowed themselves 
in the reports they made to be controlled by reason of their 
political opinions, and that such roundsmen had not been re- 
moved; that he did not know of an old employee of Republi- 
can politics among the roundsmen, but that they were all new 
men,— that is, men appointed on the recommendation of Sur- 
veyor Beattie himself. The witness further testified that there 
were about 553 employees under him, and that there had been 
198 removals and 15 resignations. 

The witness William S. Robinson, stenographer and ap- 
pointment clerk of the collector, testified (p. 220) that the 
number of employees in the collector’s office in July, 1885, was 
1,150, exclusive of laborers; that there are now 1,200; that 
there had been 417 removals since March 4, 1885, besides res- 
ignations, nearly all of this number being Republicans. The 
witness further testifies that it was the practice of the collector 
to order men to be examined for promotion, thus instituting 
compulsory examination for men entirely competent to dis- 
charge the duties of their then office, and not desirous of 
promotion; that, if a man failed twice upon such compulsory 
examinations, he was dropped; that 30 men, mostly old men, 
had been dropped in this way. 


. 30) that one 


(The testimony of the surveyor himself, of the appoint- 
ment clerk of the collector, and Overfield is the important 
portion of the above testimony. The other witnesses are 
discharged employees.— Ep. REC.) 
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LABORERS. 


The witness Hans S. Beattie, surveyor, testified (p. 213) to 
the reorganization of the force of laborers by placing them 
under the direction of John J. Fallon, appointed without civil 
service examination to act as superintendent of assistant 
weighers and weighers’ laborers, a permanent force being em- 
ployed at weekly compensation instead of by the hour, when 
required by the work to be done, the patronage being thus 
placed in the hands of the surveyor. 

The witness Edward Hotchkiss testified that the laborers 
employed under the new system were not anything like as 
good as the old ones so employed, that they were green hands 
mostly, and that he had seen such laborers under the influence 
of liquor while at work. 


(There is nothing to show whether this reorganization 
of laborers was a detriment or benefit to the service. 
Hotchkiss’s testimony has a stamp of bitterness. It is 
too general to be of value, and he is a discharged em- 
ployee.— Ep. Rec.) 


OFFENSIVE PARTISANSHIP. 


On the 14th of July, 1886, President Cleveland issued his 
order, addressed to the heads of departments in the service of 
the United States, on the subject of offensive partisanship, 
wherein he says: — 


“TI deem this a gael time to especially warn all subordi- 
nates in the several departments and all office-holders under 
the general government against the use of their official position 
in attempts to control political movements in their localities. 
Not only is their tie and labor due to the government, but 
they should scrupulously avoid in their political action .. . of- 
Sending by a display of obtrusive partisanship. ... They have 
no right as office-holders to dictate the political action of their 
party associates or to throttle freedom of action within party 
lines by methods and practices which pervert every useful and 
justifiable purpose of party organization.” 


To none does this warning more directly apply than to a 
deputy collector of customs and to employees in the customs 
service; yet the committee were presented with a spectacle of 
a deputy collector and a dozen of his subordinates deserting 
their posts of duty in New York, thus robbing the government 
of the time and labor due to it, in order to pack the primaries 
and “bull-doze” the conventions of Binghamton,—in other 
words, “to control political movements in their locality,” to 
dictate the political “action of their party associates,” and “to 
throttle freedom of action within party lines,” —all for the 
purpose of consummating a corrupt bargain for the purchase 
of a post-office site. Yet these are occurrences of the past year, 
— matters of record, proven beyond dispute, and brought home 
to the knowledge of the President; but not one of the per- 
petrators of these offences has even been suspended, much 
less removed, from office. In the face of these facts, it may 
well be asked, Where is that “separation of the offices from 
politics,— the non-participation of office-holders in elections 
and conventions,”— which President Cleveland has pronounced 
the true civil service reform? 

The offensive partisanship of certain custom-house officials 
in connection with the location of the Binghamton post-office 
was disclosed by the testimony of the following witnesses : 
Francis W. Downs (pp. 44-46), Alexander D. Wales (pp. 48-50, 
53-55), Thomas W. Vincent (pp. 57-60), Thomas F. Lynch 
(p. 143), Thomas H. Lee (pp. 145, 146), and C. M. Anstett 
(pp. 284-304). 

The facts, as shown by the testimony of these witnesses, 
are as follows : — 

In March, 1887, Congress appropriated $150,000 for a fed- 
eral building in Binghamton; that Deputy Collector Davis 
obtained options and conditional contracts on several available 
sites; that he induced the Treasury Department to select a 
site in which he had a personal interest, at a valuation of $25,- 
ooo, although it had previously been assessed at not more 
than $5,000, although the title had been declared defective by 
United States District Attorney Lockwood, and although the 
location so chosen was remote from the centre of the city, 
inconvenient, and annually flooded with water to the depth of 
six or eight feet. So great was the local indignation excited 
by this action on Davis’s part that the Democrats of the county 
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determined to elect an anti-Davis delegation at the convention 
to be held in September last to show the administration that 
the Democrats of the county were dissatisfied with Davis’s 
methods. To prevent this, Davis, accompanied by twelve or 
thirteen Binghamton men, for whom he had secured positions 
in the custom house, and who were at that time in the govern- 
ment employ, went to Binghamton, attended primaries both in 
the city and in other places throughout the county, and so 
“bull-dozed” the electors as to secure a majority of the dele- 
gation to the convention. The convention was held on the 
24th of September, and Mr. Davis and his custom-house offi- 
cials were present, and took an active and vociferous part in 
the proceedings. Like measures were taken by Mr. Davis at 
the Garter election of Binghamton, held in February last, and 
at the April convention. 

These facts were proven by several witnesses, and were not 
contradicted, although Mr. Davis was present in person 
throughout the entire investigation. It was also proven that 
criminal proceedings had been instituted against Davis, and 
are now pending; also, that the matter had been brought to 
the attention of the President during the past winter, and more 
especially on the 16th of May last, when a committee inter- 
viewed the President personally, and placed in his hands a 
detailed statement of the case, with a copy of the testimony 
taken in such criminal proceedings. A copy of these state- 
ments and of the brief of the law and facts which accompanied 
it was put in evidence (pp. 49-52). 

This statement shows the fraudulent character of the whole 
proceeding, and the peculiar methods by which the government 
was defrauded by Davis and his relative, Bennett. The testi- 
mony of C. M. Anstett, of the Treasury Department, who 
seems to have been a coparcener in the disgraceful matter, 
shows by his own admissions before the committee that either 
his testimony was absolutely false or that he had, in trying to 
excuse his own outrageous action in behalf of Davis, Bennett, 
and others in securing the post-office site, published an abso- 
lute falsehood to attempt to screen himself, and admitted that 
he had so done; but the evidence tends rather to the former 
than the latter view of the case. 


(A strong prima facie case of political bull-dozing at 
primaries is made out against Deputy Collector Davis by 
the above testimony and by his own silence. It is to be 
hoped that the criminal proceedings instituted against him 
will be pushed vigorously, that the truth may be brought 
out in court.— Ep. REc.) 


HABITUAL INTOXICATION. 
Section 8 of the Civil Service Act provides : — 


“That no person habitually using intoxicating beverages to 
excess shall a appointed to or retained in any office appoint- 
ment or employment to which the provisions of this act are 
applicable.” 


That drunkenness among employees while on duty is a 
common failing, and that men known to be guilty of such dere- 
lictions are retained in the service, was shown by the testimony 
of a number of witnesses; but a few citations will suffice to 
indicate the extent to which this law is violated in this respect. 

The witness J. O. Conway testified (p. 8) that he had seen 
Edward C. Bowers, an assistant weigher, under the influence 
of liquor at all times, on duty and off duty, and that it con- 
tinued for several days ; that Bowers still held his position. 

The witness K. K. Blauvelt also testified (p. 13) that he had 
seen inspectors drunk during business hours, and had heard 
a = deal said about it among the inspectors. 

he witness N. Davis (p. 19) also testified that he had seen 
several of the new inspectors repeatedly drunk on duty, and 
gave specific instances, adding that he had never heard of the 
removal of such men. 

The witness Charles F. Bowers testified that he had seen 
several of the inspectors drinking together and playing cards 
in a saloon in Hoboken during business hours, apparently 
under the influence of liquor. 

The witness Charles A. Bloomfield testified (p. 67) that 
since the new administration there had been a decline in the 
character of the men appointed as inspectors, so that the new 
men were generally agtbee of with contempt. 

The evidence as to the reappointment of John S. McElwee, 
given elsewhere, also discloses in a very striking manner the 
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violation of this provision of law, as he was removed on the 
express charge of drunkenness, and was subsequently restored 
—, the evidence of such drunkenness remaining uncon- 
tradicted. 


This testimony of discharged employees concerning the 
evil habits of their successors must be accepted with 
reluctance at least. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


That examinations shall be conducted with absolute fair- 
ness is a matter of the first importance, so important that any 
suspicion of imposture or double dealing must shake the whole 
fabric of the civil service; but it will at once be seen how 
difficult it must be to detect or prove derelictions in this 
respect on the part of any board of examiners, the sole evi- 
dence poe in the possession of the person committing the 
wrong or the person benefited thereby. But the statements of 
witnesses regarding examinations in the New York custom- 
house are such as to cast considerable doubt upon the fairness 
of the examinations there held. 

The witness J. O. Conway testified (pp. 8, 10) that he had 
heard it stated of one Ramsey that he failed to pass the civil 
service examination, but was subsequently appointed, he having 
obtained a list of questions in advance, and his examination 
papers having been “fixed up.” He further testified that this 
was common talk among the weighers, through one of whom, 
Joseph Carroll, the report came to the witness. 

The witness K. K. Blauvelt, formerly an inspector, testified 
(pp. 13, 15, 17) that he believed that many of the new men had 
not passed a civil service examination, and gave as his reason 
the incapacity of such men, especially in reading, writing, and 
spelling. He further testified that he had heard of the exam- 
inations being passed by substitutes, and once heard a new 
appointee say to another, “I did not have to pay $100 to get 
a substitute to go before the board like you did.” 

The witness N. Davis testified (p. 21) that a man could be 
appointed an inspector without passing the civil service exami- 
nation, and, when asked how, replied, “ They have two sets of 
papers, sometimes, in the civil service examinations; and I 
have heard of the men having them”; that he had been so 
informed by one Gillette, a former inspector, who mentioned 
to the witness the name of a man who had had such duplicate 
papers. 

The witness Joseph Overfield, formerly a member of the 
civil service board, testified (pp. 41, 42) that it might be possi- 
ble for a man to come before the board, unacquainted with the 
members of the board, and stand an examination under a false 
name and have a certificate issued in the same name. 

He further testified that it might be possible for this substi- 
tute fraud to be worked. 


(Such testimony as that of Conway, who failed to get 
office, cannot be taken as proof of anything. The same 
may be said of Blauvelt and Davis’s testimony, although, 
if Blauvelt showed that the new men were deficient in 
reading, writing, etc., that was clear evidence of “fixed 
up” examinations. Overfield "eee states that certain 


frauds might be worked.— Ep. Rec. 


POLITICS OR “SUGAR FRAUDS.” 


(The portion of the report which comes under this head 
we do not print, as it contains nothing which has not 
appeared recently in the papers; and we have already 
expressed it as our opinion that, if the Secretary believed 
the efficiency of the service called for the removal of the 
Sherers, then he violated no principle of civil service 
reform in so doing. The fact that business men and 
experts are so divided as to whether the presence of the 
Sherers was a detriment to the service that the Boston 
Advertiser (Rep.) has approved of their dismissal makes 
it absurd to say that the only possible motive for their 
dismissal was partisanship. Upon the incidental action 
of McElwee’s restoration to the service contrary to the 
then existing civil service laws, it is right to assume a 
very different position. McElwee was dismissed for 
It was contrary to the 
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Civil Service Law to restore a person dismissed for mis- 
conduct within a year thereafter. McElwee, nevertheless, 
was restored. The Civil Service Commission decided that 
the restoration was illegal. And, in order to make the 
restoration legal, they rescinded the rule which made it 
illegal, and then allowed McElwee to be reinstated. We 
say that, even if McElwee’s case was a hard one, to 
change the law ex post facto for the benefit of an individual 
was in the highest degree reprehensible, and shakes faith 
in the fairness of exponents of that law to an unfortunate 
degree.— Ep. REc.) 








CIVIL SERVICE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Amendments to the Civil Service Rules prepared by the 
Civil Service Commissioners under the authority of Chapter 
320 of the Acts of the year 1884. 

First.— In the preamble to the rules, words in Italics are sub- 
stituted for those in brackets: In accordance with the provi- 
sions of chapter 320 of the Acts of the year 1884, the following 
rules have been prepared for the selection of persons to fill 
certain offices in the government of the Commonwealth, and 
of the several cities thereof, and for the employment of labor- 
ers in [certain departments of the city of Boston] such cities. 

Second.— Clause 5 of Rule V.—to wit [5. Under the sec- 
ond division of the civil service there shall be one schedule, 
to be known as Schedule C, which shall include male day 
laborers in the following departments of the city of Boston, 
namely: streets, water, sewers, main drainage works, health, 
common and public grounds, lamps, parks, ferries, and ceme- 
teries] —is hereby amended so as to read as follows : — 

Under the second division of the civil service there shall be 
two schedules, to be known as Schedule C and Schedule D. 
Schedule C shall include all male laborers and mechanics in 
the employ of the city of Boston, to be designated as the labor 
service of the city of Boston. Schedule D shall include ail 
male laborers and mechanics in the employ of each of the other 
cities of the Commonwealth, to be designated as the labor ser- 
vice of “such city.’ The Commissioners may, from time to 
time, provide for the registration and certification of such em- 
ployees in any of said cities; and they may, in their discretion, 
discontinue such registration and certification in any of said 
cities whenever such city shall fail to appropriate such sum of 
money as, in their opinion, is necessary to provide for the full 
enforcement of all rules and regulations relating to the labor 
service of such city. Notice of their action in each case shall 
be certified to the mayor of such city, and shall be published in 
one or more newspapers therein. 

Third.— Clause 6 of Rule V.—to wit [6. The positions and 
offices included in the several schedules will be designated 
from time to time, and the names thereof published]— is hereby 
rescinded. 

Fourth— Rule XXX. is hereby amended as follows: as to 
clause 1, by striking out the words in brackets: 1. Applicants 
for labor [in the several departments of the city of Boston in- 
cluded in Schedule C], who produce satisfactory evidence of 
their capacity for labor and their habits as to industry and so- 
briety, shall be registered in the order of their application, at 
such convenient times, and place or places [in said city], as 
shall be designated by the commissioners. The register shall 
state the (1) name, (2) age, (3) residence, (4) citizenship, (5) num- 
ber and relationship of persons depending for support upon 
the applicant, (6) service in the army or navy in time of war, 
(7) previous occupation, (8) references, (9) personal description, 
and such other information as may be required. 

As to clause 2, by striking out the words in brackets: 
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2. When the services of laborers are required [in any of said 
departments], the officer or person having the appointment or 
selection shall notify the commissioners, stating the number of 
men wanted, kind of labor for which they are wanted, and the 
time and place of employment; and said commissioners shall 
thereupon send to the officer or the person making the requi- 
sition the names and residences of twice the number of men 
called for (if the register contains so many), making an impar- 
tial selection [by lot or otherwise], giving preference, other 
qualifications being equal, to those who have served in the 
army or navy of the United States in time of war, and have 
been honorably discharged therefrom, and to those having 
families depending upon them for support. 

As to clause 4, by adding the words in Italics: 4. In case 
the commissioners are unable to fill a requisition for laborers, 
the fact shall be certified to the officer making the requisition, 
who shall then make the selection under such regulations as 
the commissioners may from time to time prescribe. 

As to clause 6, by striking out the words in brackets: 6. In 
cases of emergency, where the temporary services of a large 
number of unskilled laborers are required [in either of said 
departments], the officer or person having the appointment 
shall select by lot, or in such other equitable way as the com- 
missioners may determine, those who present themselves for 
the immediate service. 

Fifth.— Clause 2 of Rule VIII. is amended by striking out 
the words in brackets and inserting the words in Italics. 2. 
[The physical examination of applicants.] Zhe examination to 
test the physical soundness of applicants for appointment in 
classes 2, 3, and 4, Schedule B, shall be made by the Surgeon- 
General, or one of the medical examiners, if for the service of 
the Commonwealth; and by the city physician or the physician 
employed by the department which the applicant seeks to enter, 
if for city service. And the result of such examination shall be 
certified on blanks furnished by the commissioners, in form 
approved by the Surgeon-General of the Commonwealth. Vo 
one who fails to pass such examination shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment. 

Sixth— Rule VIII. is hereby further amended by’ adding 
thereto the following clause: 3. Zach applicant in any of said 
classes who shall have passed such examination, and also the 
general examination, may be required to undergo such further 
yee examination as the commissioners may prescribe, 
adapted to ascertain his special fitness for the service for which 
he has applied. Any such examination shall be made by a 
suitable examiner to be appointed by the commissioners, and 


the result shall be recorded upon blanks provided for the pur- 
pose. 

Seventh.— Clause 1 of Rule IX. is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out the words in brackets, and substituting those in Italics. 
1. Applicants for appointment in classes 2 and 4, Schedule B, 
—the police and fire departments of Boston,— must not be 
less than twenty-two nor over prong years of age at the time of 
making the application; provided, however [that this shall not 
apply to applicants for appointment in the regular force of the 
fire department of Boston who have served in the call force or 
as “permanent substitutes”, “that application for ry ‘al 
ment as permanent substitutes in the fire department of Boston 
may be made by persons serving in the call force who are under 
forty years of age”... 

Eighth.— Clause 2 of Rule 1X.— to wit [2. In class 2, Sched- 
ule B,—the fire department of Boston,— payee for ap- 
pointment in the regular force shall be confined to those serv- 
ing as “ permanent substitutes,” or members of the “ call force.” 
No such application for appointment shall be made by any 
person unless under forty years of age, and possessed of the 
> gana qualifications required for an original appointment. 

o person shall be certified for appointment as a member of 
the “call force,” or as a “ permanent substitute,” who does not 
possess the qualifications required for a member of the perma- 
nent force]—is hereby amended, so as to read as follows: Jn 
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Class 2, Schedule B,—the fire department of Boston,— appli- 
cations shall be received only for appointment to the “call 
force” and the “ permanent substitute force." Permanent sub- 
stitutes may be appointed in the regular force without further 
examination or certification, provided that they shall have 
served as permanent substitutes a probationary period of at 
least six months, which shall be deemed to be the probationary 
period now required by the Rules. 
Approved by the Governor and Council Sept. 19, 1888. 
WARREN P. DUDLEY, 
Secretary of Civil Service Commissioners. 


Notice is given that the foregoing amendments to the Civil 
Service Rules will go into operation on the first day of Jan- 
uary, A.D. 18 

By order of the Civil Service Commissioners. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association recently 
addressed the following letter to the candidates for Congress 
from the fifth district : — 


Dear Sir,—As the maintenance of an honest and efficient 
civil service free from political control is of the utmost impor- 
tance, we respectfully request an answer to the following ques- 
tions, in order that the electors of the fifth district may more 
= understand your views on the subject : — 

irst.— Ought Congress to grant sufficient appropriations 
not only for the present work of the Civil Service Geansiaiian, 
but also for its extension according to the principles of the 
Pendleton act? 

Second.— Do you believe in the repeal of the acts which 
limit the tenure of certain subordinate offices to four years ? 

Yours respectfully, 


MORRILL WYMAN, JR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 19, 1888. 





Colonel Higginson promptly replied as follows : — 


MORRILL WyMAN, Jr., Secretary Cambridge Civil Service 
Reform Association: 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry, I would say (1) that I 
am in favor of the extension of the work of the civil service 
reform commissioners according to the principles of the Pen- 
dleton act, and of such additional appropriations as may be 
necessary for that purpose. 

Second.— That I am in favor of the repeal of acts limiting 
the tenure of certain subordinate offices to four years. At the 
same time, I am inclined to think that the actual evil wrought 
by these acts is sometimes exaggerated; at least, that they 
make it easier to keep a good man in office within the limit of 
his term, though they unfortunately make it easier to turn him 
out at the end of it. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 20. 





Mr. Kendall, the candidate of the Prohibitionists, sent the 
following reply : 


To MORRILL WyMaA\, Jr., Secretary of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association : — 

Dear Sir, — Yours of the 19th is received. In answer to your 
first question, I would say, I am a firm believer in civil service 
reform, and hold that Congress should make ample provision 
for its successful operation in all the branches of government 
to which it can be applied. To the second question I answer, 
I believe that the longer a person is continued in office, the 
better he is prepared to intelligently perform the duties of that 
office, and that any acts which limit the term of service of an 
efficient and faithful officer are detrimental to the public inter- 
ests and should be repealed. 

Respectfully yours, 


DWARD KENDALL. 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 25. 


No reply was received from General Banks. 


